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democratic spirit, of socialism and internationalism barred the
road to the forces of militarism and nationalism.
The time of the Third Republic was not only marked by
extraordinary cultural and economic achievements but also by a
great expansion of France's colonial Empire and by the recovery
of a powerful and respected position among nations. Neverthe-
less, the public spirit was always characterized by intense restless-
ness and civil discord. An English student of French politics,
J. Bodley, in a penetrating analysis of modern France,1 came to
the conclusion : " It is to the French that Frenchmen display
animosity more savage, more incessant, and more inequitable
than to people of any other race." He traces this spirit to the
time of the Revolution which proclaimed the principle of Frater-
nity as the highest aim. " French people then acquired the
habit, never since lost, of regarding all political controversy as a
desperate struggle between irreconcilable elements, in which
every lethal weapon was lawful to use, and all ties of racial kinship
were to be ignored." The result is, as Bodley says, that an air of
pessimism hangs over the nation and that the great majority is
indifferent in all matters political.
The extraordinary fierceness of internal conflicts can be traced
back through many centuries of French history. For a long time
the principal cause was the mentality of the aristocracy which
regarded a peaceful life as beneath the dignity of a nobleman and
strongly stressed that they were of better blood than the other
classes. In the eighteenth century and later, spokesmen of the
aristocracy still defended their/privileges and claims with their
alleged descent from the Frankish conquerors and thereby aroused
violent protests on the part of the bourgeoisie.2 This gave rise
to a long controversy in which many famous historians and
political writers discussed the question whether the French people
was composed of two races or nations, that of the conquerors and
that of the conquered. After the revolution of 1848 Count
Gobineau and others transformed the old aristocratic thesis into a
general theory of race, identifying the upper classes with the noble
Aryans and the lower classes with inferior, pre-Aryan elements.
This theory, however, was never widely accepted in France.
The traditions dominating the mentality of a section of the
aristocracy, however, were not the only cause of the bitterness of
party strife. After the great Revolution many writers saw the
main cause in the effects of the revolutionary spirit, especially in
the exaggeration of the principle of equality and the belief in
1 Cf. John E. G. Bodley, France, revised ed., 1899.        a Cf. p. 61 of this book.